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Two p> pjici.es of f) Boy's EQaiprqE/yr; 
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A certain ye**** V Arthur' amutfing, perhaps boring u «/in 

\ / * 


/ 

the pages of Punch 'for a good many weeks. ’ Arthur ' .aged 12, asks 
questions, pars latent , t i resome quest ions, punctuated with 'why' 
and 'you said y and the poor dear people whom he corners squirm 
uneas 1 xy V li.i « r niir They are nice people, too, with 


notions abou^ bringing the boy up well,- this father, uncle, 
elde^ister.and governessj iLt the textstam* upon which he 
examines them all is their own w sayings and doings, and 
the poor things come out badly. Two obvious reflections suggest 
themselves - that Arthur an abominable tittle prig and dej- 
Serves to be snubbed'.and that his people are poor things, the boy 
being in a bad way who depends upon them for his bringing up. 

Arthur is not really a prigjthe trouble is that he says out 
loud, like a larla Edgeworth— Child, what children usually keep to 
hemselvesjj his peoplejwho show up so badlyjare good-natured, 
we 11 -meaning, and as intelligent a& the res.t of us. The obvious 
conclusions wo have drawn are at fault ( but all the same these 

Punnti i our ttZa'u.ahj" c iboxit" 

papers are a contribution to education* Two 
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servi , command vaincu quarante amides; 

Du monde,entre mes mains, j'ai vu les destlnaes; 

/ 

Et j’ai tou jours conuu qu’en chaque evsinement 

/ 

- 

Le dost in ties 'stats dependait d'un moment", 
indeed It behoved the man who revived the role of the Caesars to 
study his part; rhe man^ whose success s^t deoend/en the generous 
enthusiasm of his fol lowing Learned from W records ci^t-ba • r *in 
how generous ,da voted ,3 Ingle inpurpose, a mixed mass of man 

ry-L/LH 

otro Literature and history brought him these things^ and 


he knew how to apply his knowledge with a definiteness and exact- 
~6ea/j tfc&UVT. 

ness mhtch ant generous, tfe have few finer examples of the tre- 

/ i UtM uV 


msndous practical power of a liberal educrrtlcrn ; nor do we often 

I &J. Jjr^o , 

cornu acros: a more exact indication of ***** limits o-*- v ■ r * nn id 1 ! 

* 

m Jau L i LjU * Ji 4 s opinions were nearly always just : t-hus^exp lain! ng 
his reasons for testo ? ing Divine worship in France, he mentions 


how he nad been moved by hearing the bells of a village church 
and adds that^Lfrsuch an Incident move| him, certainly it must 
affect the people -because religion is natural to all men. 
Again, of Louts XVI ,-'Vay ,nay , he was 00 tyrant: had he been one I 
should this day have been a captain of Engineers 
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is vital to hi,, so the intellectual energies must be stimulated, to 
ex&act what the individual needs by a generous supply and /a way 
of presentation that is by no means obvious- We have the highest 
authority for the indirect method of teach in^aiwued ip literature 

and p#&tiy. The parables of ty our Lord contain the fullest digest 

/ 

of the Christian relig^on^- even to-day we understand only a little, 

here and there, and we wonder now much could havi been obvious 

to the Jews who heard these In the first place. We do 

not understand, but wa know. The parables are part and parcel of 

QUi lives as perhaps no othei* pan of the Bible has become* 

The boy who gets a single idea , notion ■ maitrial for an 
> QuJpuvi Qr^lu- 4B fUr tfuo 

opinion^ out of a big bookpas his reward,/ jte must read for himself 

rvutAAk 1 i ^ 

and /read to Know , ftis teacher's main business is to see that he 

tt / * 

knowsy &i IJjl c t s of generalisation, comparison , judgement ,etC| the 
mind performs for itself in the act of knowing- But knowledge 
got from books should be got for the sake of knowledge itself 

i'M-ck '^JUytCOOyJ 

and not to pass ftvaff.tn?f <<in g . -i. is good and well ,and 

j # * - * 

easy enough to the boy or girl who knows; only rpassi ng jjshoul d 
not ye put in the foreground as a motive ^ ^ 

jk-jW' try CL ,^ JHaX i 


Opinions are not to be an t ert ained j i n a casual 
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ia playing and is capable of Imposing his faith upon the world, 

_. - t 1 ._ V 

Probably there never was a life on which the humanities exercised 

- ™ 

a moje powerful influence^ Jfe<r er has there been such an example of 

of toe power of the informed mind to connue the wo* Id, Mapoleon 

is a final answer to the contention that a knowledge of ’books has 

rQ^rk^f^ t 

no practical value. There was, bsa= .t/fti-y no Incident# *ft his career 
that was not suggested^nspired* i 1 lust rated by some historical 
precedent , some literaiy aphorism .//?= see^to aay*on a very different 
field, how books can p&lce a nation. The Danes ,af ter we had seized 

ib 

their b’attule ships by way of clipping the claws of Bonaparte* 

set to work to mane themselves 1 what they are to day —the first 

farmers in Europe? and this they have done in and through their 

schools where they got ,not technical ins true t ion ,but a pretty 
CmTrth £}- tfeoJr 

wide’ reading in history and literature. It is for this/ their 

^ U ' f 

Continuation Schools exist^ and ,as in the case of Napojpleon* this 
sort of investment of time and labour has brought about extra- 
ordinary results n has seemed to me worth while to aw el* on the 

iL 

career of Buonaparte because ^lf he illustrates the necessity fior 
liberal .persistent! reading as a preparation for life the shows 
.lust as forcibly that tJn boy who goes out with ample m&ferlal fo 
the formation of opinions, is only prepared for life on one side 
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..p-rt wfTt, He has \ knowledge whic^A is power but ha wants the 
wisdom which is conduct* Napoleon was as unmoral as an intelligent » 
undisc ipllnedjboy who ms had the run ol a library but has not bean 
taught to order him^eelf. Well has it been said of him:- 
"An empi'-e thou couldst crush * command , rebui 1 d f 
But govern not thy pettiest pass! on, nor* 

However deeply' in men's spirits skilled. 

Look through thine own''* 

j : I “• 1 * A . <,'!) f„ '' A /* i ' 

i freebooter among the nat ions t shr inking from no excesses of rapine 

and slaughter , without pity, without mercy , without £s=r =3 , taking 
refuge in lies at moral crisis of his life , petty, mean and 

vulgar when little things crossed him f £s stands before us an 

example on a gigantic scale of tae perils of an education 
which is merely practical. But ,we/ask ,wha t has all this to do with 
usf We pa 1st on a smaller canvas and run no such risks, 

T h ao far is wo encourage our children to believs that 
success is the chief thing (* la gloi ref let us call it ),our 
foundations are on the same plan then— e ver small may be our scale, 
Ou! cnildren cannot do better than emulate ^uonaoarte in his wide 
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Everyone Knows the truth of all that I hare 
advanced'- and yet we go on in a casual way^ chiefly because this 
kind of programme seems &o vast and indefinite that we tic not 
know how to attack it, and we leave our children at the mercy of 


Q T wind that blows for a chance wafture of op&hionj and prin 



